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in so short a time. We saw our so-called under-privileged discover
an alternative to working in the rain and going on relief; our so-
called over-privileged cut wages, raise prices, hire more lawyers;
our uncivilized, self-supporting natives converted into educated
citizens incapable of surviving without Government aid. We had
prided ourselves in being able to live off the country when
necessary, but the problem of keeping others from living off us
was growing more and still more vexing. One must be realistic;
one must keep in step with the times. We employed more peace
officers, enacted more laws, constructed larger jails, built bigger
and better houses; we talked learnedly of stock markets, bought
South American bonds, discarded our flannel shirts, engaged a
maid, dressed for dinner, and all but ruined our digestion.
We could still take it, but we no longer pretended to like it,
Even the sports we loved were losing their appeal. Cruising on
our old CMrikov among the islands was slow, tiresome and none too
comfortable; we decided on a larger boat. We went trout-fishing
and were bitten by mosquitoes, ran out of the food we liked, fell
into the river and caught colds; we went moose-hunting, rolled
up in a bearskin robe spread on the snow, shivered through a
sleepless night, turned back next morning. At all hours on hundreds
of occasions I had faced sub-zero blizzards afoot in response to
calls, but walking was now a hateful, unnecessary ordeal; while
there were still no more than nine miles of streets and roads upon
which it could be driven, I must have a car.
My first automobile bore an intriguing licence plate, Alaska-2,
which gave rise to several anxious moments when I shipped it to
Seattle and drove to New York. Though I had never driven in
traffic and was unfamiliar with its laws and regulations^ the trip
presented no great difficulties. In fact, there was nothing to It
Proceeding leisurely over the southern route, we passed through
the smaller cities in the early morning hours, skirted Washington
and Baltimore, negotiated the Holland Tunnel, headed up Sixth
Avenue one Saturday morning about eleven o'clock. Never had
I believed the city I thought I knew so well could be so nerve-
racking: a narrow street, two surface railways, an elevated, dozens
of honking taxis, hundreds of rumbling trucks, thousands of quite
mad pedestrians, all seemingly bent on saluting the first Alaska
car they had seen.
It was tough going. After two weeks of quiet country driving
the racket was deafening. In every block someone hopped on the